EDWIN BOOTH

woman and chastised Edwin verbally for his supposed mistreat-
ment of her. Nor was this all. Newspapers, goaded by Mary's
family, hurled scurrilous attacks against him. All this Edwin bore
with dignity, forbearing any retort that might besmirch the name
of the woman he had so tenderly protected while she lived.

With this shadow lifted from his life, Edwin set sail for
Europe, taking Edwina with him. He had long wanted to rove
the highways and byways of the world. The two enjoyed them-
selves hugely. His gift for recreating on paper the accents and
idioms he encountered made his letters delightful reading. He
wrote to Davy of their German guide who, when the hotel was
toe full to provide him with a room, suggested to a maid that
she "but zum skreams," around her bed, while he in the other
bed lay "kerviet as a shile."

Edwin's gay spirits overflowed into doggerel, of which he sent
pages to Davy. At Bingen, he composed verses for that town
which Davy had always so highly praised.

It's praise I've heard you singin*, with many a tipsy tear,
But Dave, Tm disappointed in all except its beer.

After the gay holiday, Edwin played in Germany and Vienna.
The people liked him, and were eager to let him know. When
Edwin returned to America, news of his triumphs had reached
her shores ahead of him. Edwin was modest, speaking little of his
success. "Yes, they heaped me with laurel wreaths," he confessed,
"but all the men wanted to kiss me."

Edwin joined forces with Salvini. Together they made a won-
derful team. But Edwin's physique was beginning to weaken
under the long strain. He was suffering from vertigo. Several
times while on the stage, Edwin staggered and fell. Newspapers
and public, always quick to disparage actors, sent up the cry of
drunkenness.

But Edwin went doggedly on. With Madame Modjeska he
toured the states, and found playing opposite the great lady an
inspiration. The tour was cut short in Rochester, where Edwin